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they have since been chiefly remarkable aa hot-beds of corrupting influences. 
The children born within their walls too often go to swell the ranks of the 
thriftless and the criminal. The system throughout has but one redeeming 
feature and that is care for the sick. 

With a thorough administration of the Laborers' Acts, pauperism would 
diminish. The self respect generated by removal from the tumble-down, 
one-roomed hovel to the wholesome, lime-washed cottage would make the 
poor-house impossible as a refuge. 

The Irish people in foreign lands speedily adapt themselves to their 
surroundings. In their own country the processes which effect a change in 
habits and customs must be powerful when they succeed against the rooted 
prejudices of centuries. Bearing this in mind, one cannot view without 
emotion the results in the case of the Irish laboring class. 

It seems a long step from a hovel, with a disease-breeding pool at the 
front door, to a cottage adorned by trailing vines and bordered by flower- 
beds bright with color. 

This wonderful transformation was accomplished during one season in 
Ireland. A philanthropic resident of Cork provided flowers and shrubs for 
the experiment and published a list of prizes for the best flower plots and 
beds of vegetables. The result was an agreeable surprise to all who visited 
the cottages. The front yards were tastefully laid out, showing to advan- 
tage annuals and perennials. 

Those who have travelled in Ireland know that nothing so pitifully 
appeals to the stranger as the tumble-down houses of the laborers. There 
is hardly one out of the thirty- two counties wholly free from this blot upon 
the paternalism which the British governmental system engenders. It would 
be disappointing to tourists if the hovel and the tatterdemalion were to 
disappear from the elements that make for the picturesque, but there are 
few who would not rejoice at such a gain for decency and good morals. 

Geokge Henky Bassett. 



HUNGER AND POVERTY IN ITALY. 

It is the economical condition of Italy which has brought about the 
present political situation there. The clamor for bread was the cause of the 
uprising called "bread riots," but the recent revolt was brought on by the 
government, which, through mere fear of revolution, turned the troops 
against its unarmed citizens. The reasons for revolt were very strong and 
have long existed, with consequent agitation against the government. To 
quell this agitation effectually the government has found the means, and the 
occasion was made an excuse for entirely suppressing the opposition in the 
press and in Parliament. 

The condition of Italy has not been known abroad because of the strict 
censorship of the press and the telegraph. The truth could not be told in 
Italy. All mouths that could not be stopped by corruption or in some other 
way were silenced by Imprisonment or banishment to regions where they 
would not be heard from. The few who told the truth abroad were not be- 
lieved, for the truth was too terrible to be believed easily, and it seemed 
that if such a state of affairs existed it would already have been known. 

A disease is known by its symptoms. The fact that each year in Italy 
a hundred thousand persons go mad with hunger, while thousands die of 
the pellagra, hunger-madness, shows that the malady from which Italy is 
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suffering is starvation. The hundreds of thousands in a half demented 
state, called la melancolia, show that this malady is general. 

The Italians are justly ashamed of being the only nation afflicted with 
this scourge. They try to find an excuse by saying that if the peasants 
would not eat spoiled grain they would not have the pellagra. But the peas- 
ants often have nothing else to eat. Italy does not raise enough food for 
its inhabitants and its people are without money to buy. 

The other matter of the salt seems at first a trifle. There is plenty of 
salt in Italy. The salt mines of Sardinia are famous. Rock salt is produced 
there at a cost of one eentesimo a kilogram. A tax is put on it which brings 
it up to 40 centesimi a kilogram. Thus it costs the consumer forty times 
more than it should (about what sugar costs here). One would say that the 
salt required is so little that the cost of it would be a trifle; but in Italy it 
is a very noticeable item in the expenses of even a well-to-do family eating 
much less in bulk than the peasants must do to exist, for they live prin- 
cipally on adiet otpolenta (corn meal porridge). The fact is that the peas- 
ants cannot afford to put enough salt in their food to make it digestible. 
So lack of salt is reckoned as one of the chief causes of the pellagra. 

What people and animals suffer from lack of salt is well known ; yet the 
Italian Government, in need of money always, raises it by taxing food more 
and more heavily, especially salt ; for both the rich and the poor must eat 
salt. Thus the salt tax is its largest revenue. 

The sufferings of pellagra are those well known in times of famine. 
The effects sometimes do not entirely disappear. A woman of my acquaint- 
ance near Monza, who had had the pellagra some years before, was con- 
sidered cured. She was the wife of a prosperous shop-keeper when I knew 
her. The only remaining trace of her malady was that from time to time 
she stopped in conversation, a look of anguish came into her eyes, and she 
would say in her dialect : li ll pan Vi bon, e il vin I'd bon, ma il pan Vi bon I 
Bread is good, and wine is good, but bread is good/" The horror of that 
suffering from starvation had never left her. 

A newspaper office is perhaps as good a place as can be found to see and 
know what is going on in a country. Documents of all sorts pass before 
one there, much that is interesting that cannot be published— at least in 
Italy, with its press censorship. An American in Italian journalism is 
astonished to see how much there is that cannot be published because of its 
being too true. But the most curious of all are the items which can be 
printed freely because they are facts accepted as a matter of course. The 
following will illustrate : A box wa* sent to the paper with which the 
writer was connected containing what appeared to be a cake of mud. It 
was covered with a thick, green mould, and looked as though it had come 
from a ditch. The box was marked "bread," and the newspaper which 
accompanied it contained the following article : 

"Bread of Clay and Acorns. — They are little discs or biscuits rolled 
flat and adhering to each other in groups, of a material which only a 
chemical analysis could determine. In five or six days they are covered 
with a green growth of mould in long filaments. Thus they bring to mind 
the fungi growing on old oak trees. 

" The housewives gather red clay and boil it. In the thick broth of clay 
theythrow chopped acorns until the water is all absorbed and there remains 
a dense black mass, which they set to rise, and afterward lay in flat pieces to 
dry. When it is dry it is ready to serve at table. 
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" Bread thus prepared is usually abundant, except in years when acorns 
are scarce. Then the pigs compete with the people ; a competition all the 
more dangerous because the pigs— gluttons that they are — eat the acorns 
but not the clay." 

Our paper merely remarked : " The dura of the Africans, whom we 
have an ambition to civilize, is much more fit for human beings." 

Americans will wonder why these poor mud-eaters do not emigrate to 
America. There is no danger of that, for they are too poor to get away, 
Neither will the hunger-mad nor the cave-dwellers emigrate. For, according 
to official statistics, there are 360,000 in Italy who dwell in holes and caverns. 

If statistics were taken to tell the story of ruin, neglect, cruelty, oppres- 
sion and almost desolation of Italy, the tale would horrify the civilized 
world. But the Italians themselves are so hardened to it that nothing sur- 
prises them, unless it is that there is still strength left to rise. 

The worst is that no serious measures of relief are being taken. The 
government, while squandering millions for the prestige of the monarchy, 
gives nothing but a small sum, amounting, when divided among those 
suffering with the hunger madness, to twenty-five cents each per year. That 
could not be called a serious measure of relief. The general poverty is so 
great that it seems hopeless and useless for private citizens to attempt to 
relieve it by charities. Besides, everybody knows that it is not a question 
of charities, but a political question. 

More serious even than the expensive standing army is the still more 
expensive bureaucracy supported by the monarchy — and supporting it— 
which squanders the money of the people. With malefactors in control of 
the government and surrounding the king, who shows by his attitude that 
he is utterly indifferent to the welfare of the country, good people in Italy 
have been completely discouraged. The abuses and corruption of the 
government were exposed by Dario Papa in the press, and afterward in 
Parliament by Felice Cavalotti. The government could not suppress these 
men, for they were patriots and had fought in the war of independence. 
But now that Felice Cavalotti has been killed in duel by a conservative 
member of Parliament and Dario Papa is dead of heart failure, struggling 
for the oppressed of Italy, the government considers the moment favorable 
for suppressing the opposition. The entire press of the opposition is now 
silenced — not only the republican Italia del Popolo, but the Secolo, which 
had the largest circulation of any newspaper in Italy ; also the clerical 
organ, Z' Osservatore Cattolico, whose editor, the priest, Davide Albertario, 
has been arrested. Opposition in Parliament has been suppressed by im- 
prisoning all the leaders of the extreme left. 

The Pope is not plotting to overthrow the monarchy, for he knows that 
it will fall even without his interference. The Catholics hardly expect to 
regain the temporal power of the Pope, but they hope to have a position of 
more dignity in a republic than that which they hold under the House of 
Savoy. 

The Republicans are not inciting the people to revolution; they only 
prepare for what will surely come. They hope that it will be a revolution, 
not a hecatomb ; but if leaders are not prepared, if the people are not edu- 
cated to act with reason, it is believed that Italy will see a reign of terror, 
destruction and slaughter such as the world has never known. 

Mrs. Dario Papa. 



